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Several years ago, at a well attended meeting of 
a large Classical Association, that theme which, like 
the poor, we have always with us, the audacious and 
unwarrantable tyranny which leads the Colleges to 
dictate t» ‘se Schools what the Schools shall do, 
received much, not to say heated, attention. I listened 
to the discussion till listening had become well 
ris, impossible, so that I was on the point of rising 
to defend the right of the Colleges to set the stand- 
ards for admission (in spite of the fact that over and 
over it has been declared that no college instructor 
understands in the slightest degree the problems of 
the Schools). Just then a man powerful alike in phy- 
sique and voice rose and declared that if the teach- 
ers in the Schools would for only five years stop 
talking about the College entrance requirements and 
devote the energy thus saved to preparing their stu- 
dents properly there would never again be need to 
speak of the tyranny of the Colleges. 
‘ This scene came back forcibly to my mind some 
time ago, under the following circumstances. I had, 
for certain reasons, sent out letters to various teach- 
ers in the High Schools of New York City, asking 
them whether they thought it worth while to seek 
to arrange an irreducible minimum of work to be 
covered in First Year Latin. One of the replies was 
so interesting to me, and seemed so full of sugges 
tiveness for all teachers of Latin that | wrote to 
the author—Mr. Charles E. Dixon, of the Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn—for permission to 
use the pertinent parts of it in an editorial in The 
Classical Weekly. Coming as they do from a teach- 
er in one of the High Schools of New York City— 
which, we have been repeatedly assured, suffer from 
peculiarly trying conditions—Mr. Dixon's utterances 





are most inspiring. He says: 


Allow me first to say that there is no work in the 
Latin course which gives me greater pleasure to 
teach than the work of the first year, provided the 
class is one of at least average ability. The growth 
in knowledge of the beginning Latin pupil is so 
rapid and so easily marked that it is a daily joy to 
add to it and to measure it. 

It makes little difference to me which one of a 
dozen good Beginners’ Books I use. My method ts 
practically the same with them all. I try to have 
the young people make practically a clean sweep and, 
with an occasional exception here and there in the 
case of matters that do not commend themselves to 
my judgment, learn everything from the beginning 
of the first declension to the end of the book. I give 
the lessons from day to day thus: “Take to such 





and such a paragraph from the beginning of the 
book. You will be expected to know the advance 
lesson and everything I have ever taught you”. 
Nearly every day for the greater part of the first 
term we review almost everything we have had, 
each succeeding day with increased speed—at the 
beginning of the recitation—all the model nouns and 
adjectives and verbs and pronouns. It is surprising 
how much can be done in a few minutes by the 
watch. I say to one student, “Give all the model 
nouns that we have studied”; to another, “Give the 
inflection of all the model verbs”; etc. Sometimes | 
hold the watch and see how long it takes to give 
them. In this way the students get a sure and 
facile knowledge of their forms. Nothing short of 
perfect accuracy and a high rate of speed is ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. This sort of thing, with a 
perfect knowledge of the vocabularies, is insisted 
on daily. I tell them that the most important thing 
is the matter of vocabulary, the next inflection, the 
next syntax, but. they must know everything that 
they have studied in the book. Proper pronuncia- 
tion is insisted on and no mispronunciation is al- 
lowed to pass uncorrected. A student who shows 
lack of preparation is detained after school till the 
deficiency is made good. He i; detained the same 
day that he shows the lack of preparation. That 
keeps the pupil up to the mark in almost all cases. 
When I find, as T sometimes do, that a student plain 

ly lacks the ability, I do not make his life a burden, 
but let him do the best he can and take it over 
the next term. But I find but few such cases. When 
they come to me after school T try to have them 
have a good time and feel that they are really get 

ting something worth while, and not undergoing 
punishment. When they get this impression, they 
are not loath to come. Some come without being 
asked. This is my method, and it works. 

\s to the “irreducible minimum”, I am not very 
anxious to find it. I believe in taking a good sensi 
ble book—and there is a goodly number of them— 
and teaching it with all my might. What is in it 
must be learned. The words must be learned, the 
inflections must be learned, the little syntax that is 
in the ordinary Beginner’s Book must be learned. 
Most of our trouble lies im a lack of live, enthusias- 
tic, insistent teaching. Latin can never be made easy. 
I believe that many first year books now in use are 
good enough. All we teachers have to do is to 
teach them with spirit, with devotion, with kindness, 
and, if necessary, with a firmness and energy that 
compel response on the part of indifferent or shirk- 
ing students. In my classes I am more interested 
in the maximum than in the minimum. In my teach- 
ing I try to see to it that the student understands 
syntactically whatever he reads. I do not believe ir 
sugar-coating everything or feeding them with a 
spoon. 

The student should do his first book thoroughly. 
Then he should begin to read, and should make prac- 
tically a clean sweep there. I do not know any 
point of Latin syntax that comes in the High School 
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course that a skilful teacher can not briefly present 
so as to reach the understanding of the average 
student. Take the subject of conditions—the whole 
subject, exclusive of conditions in indirect discourse. 
The whole thing can be made clear in ten minutes 
by a skilful instructor. If the student forgets, then, 
of course, it must be done over again. Constant, 
everlasting, and speedy review, review is the secret, 
if indeed, there is any secret about it. I do not be 
lieve in reserving this for the second year and this 
for the third year and this for the fourth year—at 
least not to the extent to which many others seem 
to believe in it. We are getting things down too 
fine. Of course the simpler things must be taught 
first and must be dwelt on to the partial, but not to 
the total, exclusion of other things. I believe in a 


bolder attack than is frequently made on Latin 
syntax. 
One point which | will mention will probably 


surprise—perhaps shock—you. I should not much 
care if my students had no Grammar at all, except 
for reviewing forms. I do almost all of this work 
in class. They get most of their syntax from oral 
teaching. 

I do not sympathize with the constant reduction 
of requirements in Latin study in our schools and 
with the doing of everything up in a small package, 
as it were, properly labeled, to be taken at a certain 
time and not before, as if it would sicken or kill, 
if not reserved till the striking of a certain hour 
For my part I want a little freedom, and I feel like 
guaranteeing that if real life and energy and enthu 
siastic devotion were put into the work, there would 
not be so much need for seeking after irreducible 
minima. ar 3 


GREEK LITERATURE 
(Concluded from page 182.) 

As the second salient characteristic of Greek lit- 
erature I would posit its particularly close and inti- 
mate connection, down to about 300 B. C., with the 
everyday life of the Greeks themselves. Mr. R. R. 
Marett, in his preface to a collection of very val 
uable lectures delivered in 1908, at Oxford, entitled 
“To use the 
Literature is 


Anthropology and the Classics, says 
language of biology, whereas Greek 
congenital, Roman Literature is in large part ac 
quired”. No right understanding of either substance 
or form of Greek literature is possible to one who 
regards it in the light of modern literatures, that is, 
views it as consisting chiefly of works composed to 
be read to oneself. On the contrary, Greek prose 
writer and Greek poet alike had in mind an audt- 
ence, persons who listened; their appeal to the in- 
telligence of those whose attention and approval 
they sought was made chiefly through spoken sounds, 
not directly through written symbols. Even in the 
time of Plato manuscripts of literary works were 
not abundant, and the possessor of one would ordi- 
narily read it aloud to a circle of friends; nay, when 
reading to himself a Greek of Plato’s time is likely 
to have read aloud. The poet, indeed, originally went 
farther than the prose-writer in his appeal to the 
ear: he made it not only through words in metrical 
arrangement, but largely through musical melody as 


well. The epic poet, composing in the long and state- 
ly hexameter; the elegiac poet, using alternately the 
hexameter and the verse misnamed ‘pentameter’ ; and 
the iambographer, using the trimeter, or verse of 
normally twelve syllables—these three seem to have 
designed their verses to be chanted or intoned rather 
than sung; but the whole character of this versi- 
fication points to a mode of delivery very different 
from that of the usual spoken language. The verses 
of the lyric, or, to speak somewhat more technically, 
of the melic poets, were undoubtedly always sung to 
melodies in which the length of each 
accurately determined by the time-value of each sy] 
Our modern 


note was 
lable as used in actual speech. forms 
of verse seem to me to give false 
idea of the ancient meters. Unfortunately we can 
not, with our present fragmentary knowledge of 
ancient music, safely go beyond this negative state 
ment. 

The successive types of Greek literature reflect 
faithfully the external conditions out of which they 
sprang. In some few cases we are fortunately able 
to trace the process of growth from almost the be 
ginning to the full bloom; but not so in the earlier 
types. If we could follow out the earlier stages we 
should, I believe, find in the literature what has been 
found so often in the history of Greek art: a work 
ing-out of popular models previously long current 
in simpler forms. Unfortunately, the phrase ‘mush- 
room growth’ has acquired a by-meaning which 
makes it nearly incapable of use in a good sense; 
yet something very like that process must have gone 
on in the earlier centuries of Greek literature, as in 
As the spawn of the fungi 


an extremely 


many other literatures. 
permeates the soil in almost invisible filaments, to 
be suddenly roused to fertility by favoring condi 
tions of moisture and atmosphere, so the subtle 
growths of popular songs and tales spring up into 
brilliant productiveness under the forcing of the 
master mind. 

The earliest stage of Greek society revealed by 
the archaeologist is plainly of an aristocratic type 
Chieftains great and small live in castles that are at 
once the palaces and the sanctuaries, and often the 
strongholds and places of refuge, of the various 
communities. The Homeric poems display a 
dition of society in which the rule of the nobles 
and princes is nearly absolute, though tempered by 
the advice of counselors, smaller chieftains, lesser 
nobles; but the man of low station in life hardly 
counts in war, except as rower of ships and desul- 
tory fighter in the field, and in peace not at all. Not 
only in the rare intervals of peace—petty warfare 
must have been nearly incessant—but in camp, bards 
sing the w\éa dvdpOv, the glory of men, that is, their 
prowess in war, their strength, their cunning. But 
it is only the nobles that are thus glorified. The 
poems embodying these praises are of singularly 


con- 



































dignified and stately form, in the sonorous dactylic 
hexameter verse, a verse of simple structure, yet 
susceptible of manifold modulation. The previous 
history of the hexameter is still unknown, and prob- 
ably will remain so; but we may reasonably consider 
it a development out of simpler forms which gave 
rise on the one hand, by mere coupling, to the ‘pen- 
tameter’, on the other, by coupling and some modifi- 
cation, to the ‘hexameter’. The style is deliberate 
and circumstantial, in no haste to finish its descrip- 
tions; the hearers could sit all night if necessary, 
feasting and listening to the song and chant of the 
bard. Nor is only prowess in arms extolled; the 
power of eloquent speech is praised and admirably 
exemplified. Nestor and Odysseus are real orators 
from whose utterances one might gather many an 
example to illustrate principles of style laid down 
by rhetoricians of later centuries. Everything is 
astonishingly human, the gods most of all; indeed, 
they are rather a species of superman, but with the 
added advantages of distant sight, and instantaneous 
locomotion, and power of sudden disappearance. 
They are essentially Greek nobles projected upon the 
sky. The Greek chieftains portrayed by Homer 
were interested, exclusively so, in 
tales of the doings of their own kind. The per 
sistence into historical times of such a type of civi 
lization may be observed in Thessaly, where political 


most perhaps 


power seems to have been monopolized by a few 
great clans. 

The other side of the picture is drawn by Hesiod, 
of whose personality extremely little was known by 
the Greeks of historical times. To judge from that 
little, he was a man of humble origin, born in 
Boeotia as the immigrant from Asia 
Minor. In his Works and Days we are introduced 
to the man of the people, the weary toiler for his 
daily bread, curious canniness, 
and boundless superstition are all most strikingly 
revealed. The is still employed, and 
seems often too stately a medium of expression for 
the subject-matter; but probably it was still the 
only form of developed to be 
worth considering. 

The eighth century before Christ, in which Hesiod 
may well have lived, was a time of singular unrest in 
the Greek world. Everywhere the aristocratic form 
of community was disappearing, and societies of 
more democratic type coming into existence, through 
the middle stage of the tyranny, a form of state in 
which some individual, usually of noble birth, gained 
such ascendancy over the commoners that he was 
able to proclaim himself sole ruler, and often to 
maintain himself in power for many years. This 
century is also preeminently the period of coloniza- 
tion, when nearly every Greek town of importance, 
torn by civil dissensions (which regularly ended 
with the actual expulsion of the defeated party) and 


son of an 


whose sordidness, 


hexameter 


verse sufficiently 
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perhaps overpopulated for the small extent of ter- 
ritory which it controlled, established settlements in 
distant parts of the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea, each of them a new center of Greek life and 
customs, 

In such surroundings the man who had some- 
thing to say, and could say it well, came to the 
front. The noble still had many advantages over 
the meaner man. But the humble man was getting 
his opportunity; he had at least the privilege of 
being heard, and might on occasion even turn the 
issue. How was such a man, or any man for that 
matter, to win the attention of his fellow-men? 
There were no newspapers for him to write to, no 
body of readers to be reached by cheap editions of 
campaign documents. In fact, the total number 
whom he needed to influence cannot have been, ac- 
cording to our ideas, very great; even at Athens, 
most democratic of Greek states, when the total 
population, including all Attica, must have been six 
to seven hundred thousand, the number of voters 
was not over thirty thousand. Those whom he 
wished to influence had to be reached by the spoken 
word. In public assemblies every one who gained 
a hearing might of course hold forth with such 
native eloquence as he possessed; but how could he 
be sure that his words would be remembered? There 
was a better way: to put his ideas into a form 
easily memorized, and thus adapted to repetition, 
and suitable to be passed along from man to man. 
Two forms were chosen in preference to others: 
the elegiac distich, and the iambic trimeter. Both 
are forms suited to compact and forcible expression. 
The iambic trimeter, in particular, approaches nearer 
than any other form of verse, according to ancient 
authorities, to the actual spoken language; it lends 
itself particularly to satire and invective, which 
must have played a large part in the public speaking 
of those days. The most notable figure in the 
earlier part of this period is Archilochus, a native 
of the island of Paros, whose life was probably 
entirely included within the limits of the seventh 
century B. C. The fragments of his poems show a 
mind of extraordinary virility and versatility, un- 
matched in vituperation, yet keenly alive to the joys 
and graces of life, and (what chiefly concerns us 
here) with a perfect mastery of the technique of 
versification. Not even Sappho plays more varied 
melodies upon her lyre. In particular, his handling 
of the iambic measures shows the skill of thorough 
control of his art. The perfection of his trimeters 
makes it likely that many poets before him had 
helped develop this measure, or at least that it had 
already a long history in popular use, simultaneously 
with the more dignified and splendid dactylic hexa- 
meter. The hexameter, indeed, was put to many 
more uses than merely for epic poetry. Hesiod’s 
use of it for the homely Husbandman’s Calendar 
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has already been mentioned. There was as yet no 
art of composing good prose, prose that could 
stand comparison with the highly developed poetical 
forms. These forms in fact took the place later 
occupied by prose; the relation which they bore to 
the more elaborate and complicated forms of verse, 
the lyric meters, was practically the same as that 
of prose to poetry as a whole. Set, formal ex- 
pression was still only possible in verse; and verse 
was really better suited to the needs of those times 
than prose. 

It would be worth while, if time and your patience 
allowed, to point out the other fields in which the 
tlowers of literature seem indigenous to the soil. It 
is everywhere as though we were viewing a garden 
the flowers in which were only better bred speci 
mens of the sorts to be found all about, outside the 
wall. One might show, for example, how the grow- 
ing splendor of the great national games at Olympia, 
Delphi, and elsewhere made a victory at one of them 
so glorious that no ceremonies were too elaborate 
for the celebration of it, and how, sometime before 
500 Bb. C., the fashion arose among those who could 
pay handsomely of ordering a triumphal ode from 
some famous poet, to be sung by a trained chorus 
at the formal celebration. The fashion seems not 
to have lasted more than a hundred years, if as long 
as that; but that hundred years includes Simonides 
and Pindar and Bacchylides, besides lesser lights of 
whom we know but little. How, again, the whole 
history of the tragic drama falls between about 550 
and 375 B. C., only a hundred and seventy-five years 
or so; how the worship of Dionysus or Bacchus, 
which had spread rapidly among Greek peoples, 
had been made one of the most important features 
of the state religion at Athens, and how, after the 
impulse given by the famous Thespis, the ruder 
forms of dramatic art, which must have been prac- 
tised for centuries before his time, were transformed 
into the lofty aud austere beauty of Aeschylus, Soph- 
ocles, and Euripides; how the satire of Archilochus 
and others found its real successor in comedy as 
developed at Athens—a vehicle more terribly effect 
ive than even the savage iambics could be, when the 
stinging words weré reenforced by the action, the 
music, and the pantomimic dance of the public 
performance. Aristophanes and his contemporaries, 
the remote ancestors of the modern satirical press, 
are hardly more remote in time than in the dis 
tance which separates their skilful and graceful, if 
often ribald, verses from the hammer-and-tongs cari- 
catures of to-day. The Old Comedy of Athens con 
tains some of the bitterest, most unsparing lampoons 
that are known in literature, fully equal in gall to 
those of Archilochus; and, like his, they are couched 
in verse of great beauty of form, varied by lyrics 
worthy to be paired with those of any age or land, 
a combination essentially and _ characteristically 
Greek. 


The best example of all, however, to show the 
singularly close connection of classical Greek litera- 
ture with contemporary Greek life is the second 
great contribution of Athens to the literary eminence 
of the Greeks,—Greek oratory. It brings us also 
naturally to the consideration of the third great char- 
acteristic of that literature: the appropriateness of 
the style to the subject-matter, and as a corollary the 
permanent value of the types of form thus worked 
out. Appropriateness, in fact, may be called the 
key-note of the best Greek art, literary as well as 
plastic and architectural. Ornament is chiefly struct- 
ural, i. e. naturally growing out of the disposition of 
the material to meet its needs. Nor was the Greek 
greatly impressed by mere size; the ‘big thing’ as 
such did not appeal to him. As Ben Jonson ex- 
pressed it, so he believed: 

“In small proportions we just beauties see, 


And in short measures life may perfect be”. 


The endless epics of India would have been artistic 
horrors to the Greek. 

During the first three quarters of the fifth century 
B. C., Athens had been growing with unexampled 
speed, and her intellectual development kept pace 
with her advance in material resources and in mili- 
tary and naval power. She had become the head of 
a great confederacy of city-states, the members of 
which presently found themselves in the position, 
not of allies, but of subjects. A very harsh and 
unjust regulation established by Athens required all 
lawsuits between citizens of allied states and Athen- 
ian citizens to be tried at Athens. This of course 
not only enormously swelled the calendar of the 
Athenian courts, but created (or helped create, for 
it was in the blood already) a positive mania at 
Athens for lawsuits, comparable only to that for 
theatrical performances. Each party to a lawsuit 
moreover had to appear in court and plead his own 
cause; naturally many litigants felt themselves un 
equal to the task of preparing and presenting their 
own cases, and were forced to learn by heart and 
deliver speeches written for them. There were thus 
at Athens three powerful causes at work to bring 
about the perfection of a serviceable prose, of a 
good oratorical style: first, the daily occupation of 
the courts of law, which were theoretically each the 
sovereign people itself sitting in judgment, and prac- 
tically often consisted of a very large number, some- 
times several hundreds, of citizens sitting as jury- 
men; second, the frequent meetings of the assembly, 
in which the policy and government of the State 
were discussed with great freedom of speech; and 
third, the frequent occasions of public celebration 
when a set speech, an oration, formed a prominent 
and favorite part of the ceremonies. Not that most 
Greek States did not furnish abundant examples of 
all three; in Sicily, for instance, the turbulence and 
constant political upheavals of the Greek towns put 
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a premium upon skilful speech-making, and it is 
very significant that two of the earliest among the 
celebrated teachers of oratory, Corax and Tisias, 
and the pompous and flamboyant Gorgias, who car- 
ried on their tradition, were Sicilian Greeks. But 
Athens appropriated the new art, made it over to 
suit her own conditions, and impressed upon it her 
own indelible stamp. 

It is not difficult for us to-day to understand how 
the great public festivals, with thousands of spec- 
tators eager to hear as well as to see, should have 
fostered the growth of a sonorous and imposing style 
of composition and declamation, nor yet how the 
exigencies of debate in the public assemblies should 
have taught men to speak to the point, to exhort with 
ure, and to warn with impressive earnestness. It 
is more difficult to see how the business of law 
courts should have tended to develop a chaste and 
sober literary style, and equally so to understand 
how the only part of the proceedings in court that 
was committed to writing and thus preserved was 
the speeches of the litigants and their supporters; 
but that is exactly what took place, and the fact is 
the strongest testimony to the surpassing fondness of 
the Greeks for beauty and appropriateness of form. 
It happens that we can trace the early history of 
artistic oratory with some completeness and detail. 
The earlier specimens that have come down to us 
are very elaborate and artificial; we find all sorts 
of tricks of style, alliteration, rhyme, inverse order, 
exact balance of clauses, even to correspondence in 
the number of syllables, and so on. The so-called 
Sophists, particularly Gorgias and Protagoras, both 
non-Athenians, are the chief examples of this tend- 
ency. But the Athenian taste is severer; Antiphon, 
the earliest example of a really Attic orator known 
to us, is formal and stiff, with a prim exactness 
that reminds us constantly of the archaic sculpture 
that had been out of fashion at Athens and elsewhere 
for seventy-five years. How the famous orators of 
the earlier fifth century spoke, Themistocles, Peri 
cles, and the rest, we have no means of knowing. 
[hucydides in his History of the Peloponnesian War 
gives several speeches as by Pericles; but they are 
not likely to be even remotely of the style of Peri- 
cles, for Thucydides makes all his characters speak 
essentially alike, all in his own involved and com- 
plicated, though often forcible and impressive, style. 
Thucydides was banished from Athens in 424, and 
remained in exile twenty years. While he was away 
the style not only of oratory but of all prose writing 
underwent an amazing change. It seems hardly 
possible that the speeches composed by Thucydides 
for the characters in his history and those written by 
Lysias can belong to, nearly the same period, 'n 
actual time of composition they are nearly con 
temporaneous; in spirit they are a whole generation 


apart. 
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By the beginning of the fourth century B. C., the 
ascendency of Attic prose was so complete that 
poetry, while still produced in great quantity, was 
not only no longer the dominant feature in Greek 
literature, but showed no really new types. The 
fourth century is thus essentially an epoch of prose. 
Unfortunately we cannot judge fairly of the many 
eminent historians of that epoch, because their 
works have mostly perished; but of the greatest 
orators we have abundant remains, the most com- 
pletely representative being Isocrates, who may well 
be called the father of the essay and the political 
pamphlet, and the incomparable Demosthenes. And 
a happy chance has preserved the works of Plato 
practically complete. 

Plato, again, brilliantly illustrates the Greek, spe- 
cifically the Attic, ability to appropriate and utterly 
transform ideas from foreign sources. Sophron of 
Syracuse had given literary form to the Mimos, or 
dramatic sketch in the form of simple dialogue, in 
which the chief stress was laid upon the delineation 
of character. Antique tradition has much to say 
of Plato’s fondness for these mimes; a malicious 
legend even says that his Dialogues are mere copies 
of Sophron, This of course is impossible, though 
Plato may have owed much to his Sicilian models. 
It is inconceivable that any such productions can 
have approached the beauty of Plato’s style. That 
is unique, as the man himself stands alone in the 
history of literature, the poet who eschews verse 
and on moral grounds objects to the whole tribe of 
poets, the aristocrat of aristocrats who despises the 
social and political distinctions of his own time, 
the mystic and seer who makes his characters talk 


in the everyday language of the elegant Athenian 
world. Santayana is, I think, right when he says: 
“It was after all but the love of beauty that made 
him censure the poets; for like a true Greek and a 
true lover he wished to see beauty flourish in the 
world”, The speech is of a kind possible only in a 
highly cultivated urban society, which prides itself 
on perfect control of a subtle and idiomatically dif- 
ficult medium of intercourse. It shows the Attic 
language at its very best: wonderfully flexible, 
abounding in particles to show the subtlest changes 
of meaning, sensitive to the shifting moods of the 
speaker, averse to bombast and involved construc- 
tions, apparently careless yet always entirely con- 
scious of itself. The possibilities of such a lan- 
guage, and Plato’s command of it and of all the 
resources of style as well as his marvelous drawing 
of character, are best shown in the Symposium, that 
matchless dialogue in which one after another of the 
most prominent men of the literary circle at Athens 
is made to speak in his, own favorite manner, only 
to be outdone by Socrates, who lifts the whole dis- 
cussion of the nature of Eros to an immeasurably 
higher plane. 
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Of all Greek prose authors, Plato seems to me 
to lose most in translation. The very elements which 
make his style so interesting are those least repro- 
ducible in a modern language except at the sacrifice 
of other elements hardly less important. At times 
one of the easiest writers to comprehend, he is again 
most difficult and elusive; his moods change as 
rapidly as those of Chopin, and the interpreter of 
the one needs as exact knowledge and as profound 
and intimately sympathetic understanding as the 
performer of the other. 

After the Macedonian conquest literary produc- 
tion indeed went on unchecked; and the post-classi- 
cal literature, i. e. the literature from 300 B. C. to 
200 A. D. or thereabouts, that has survived equals or 
surpasses in extent all that we have received of the 
older Greek literature. In substance a great deal 
of it is of the first importance; Plutarch alone 
would suffice to acquit Greek literature of the Roman 
period from the charge of being uninteresting. But 
the task of Greek writers, poets and prosaists alike, 
as molders of style and creators of types, was prac- 
tically done when Demosthenes, in flight from the 
Athens he had loved and struggled for so well, end- 
ed his life in 322. How well that task had been 
performed we may understand when we reflect that 
the types and forms of their creation have proved 
to be no mere cold and unapproachable show-pieces, 
but patterns susceptible of modification and adapta- 
tion to the needs of age after age, and so, with all 
their changes, have remained ever the same living 
force. E. D. Perry. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


A SPRING VISIT TO POMPEII! 

The train rumbles through a cut in the black 
lava stream; then stops in Pompeii. Close to the 
railway is the entrance into this remarkable city. 
Professor Vittorio Spinazzola, the director of the 
excavations and of the Museum at Naples, insists 
upon guiding us personally. Thus we gain an es- 
pecially vivid impression of all that has been brought 
to light during the last few weeks. Our scholarly 
guide led us first to the house of M. Obelius Firmus, 
which was excavated during the years 1903-1911, but 
is not yet open to the public. The house had suf- 
fered severely in the earthquake of 63 A. D. and 
the repairs were nearly finished, when it, together 
with the whole city, was buried in the rain of ashes 
of 79. Through the Ostium of usual width one 
reaches the Atrium. Four massive Corinthian col- 
umns rise above the rain-basin (the Compluvium), 
which forms the center of every Roman atrium; be- 
hind these once flowed a marble fountain, and to 
the right by the wall of the sleeping rooms stands 


1It is a great satisfaction to be able to lay before our 
readers an authoritative account of the recent discoveries at 
Pompeii, of which mention has been made so wana in the 
newspapers. Mr. Hurlbut’s present trip to Germany has once 
already been of service to readers of THe CrasstcaL WEEKLY 
(see 5. 125). i 


a mighty iron-bound chest, in which the wealthy 
owner of the house kept his valuables. The sleep- 
ing rooms (Cubicula) on either side of the atrium 
are plain, but through the Peristyle one reaches a 
room which contains a beautiful painting after 
Greek models, not yet entirely freed from the 
‘patina’, Three women are standing in a solemn at- 
titude before a grave-stone. Next to this room lies 
the nursery. Children’s hands have scribbled on 
the wall with some sharp iron instrument the 
things which busied a child’s imagination then as 
now: animals, soldiers, gladiators in armor ready 
for battle, and in one corner their father’s name 
Obelius can be read in a cramped hand—the hand- 
writing of a child 1833 years ago. In the peristyle 
the whole ingenious system of water-piping with 
all the water-cocks has been laid bare. 

A surprising proof of the care with which Pro- 
fessor Spinazzola is conducting the excavating is 
seen in the reconstruction of a wooden wall of 
planks and beams on the peristyle side of a kind 
of garden-room. The wooden pieces were naturally 
completely destroyed, but had left their impression 
in the ashes. Successful casts in plaster-of-Paris 
have been secured from these impressions, so that 
it is possible for the first time to gain a clear idea 
of this arrangement also of the ancient house, es- 
pecially as even the bronze parts and the fastenings 
have turned out excellently in the casts. In the 
kitchen the household gods stand in a niche, where 
now-a-days one finds the Madonna and the lamp. 
The hearth and the water-piping can also be seen. 
Near the kitchen is a second entrance to the house, 
probably for the servants. When the rain of ashes 
had sifted over everything and had blocked ll 
egress, Obelius with his wife, his two children, and 
his two slaves’ fled hither, and here they found death 
by suffocation. Their skeletons were found only 
partly covered by ashes. The hands of man and 
wife have not yet relaxed their clasp, the children 
lie in a close embrace—the same children who have 
transmitted to posterity their father’s name scrawl- 
ed on the wall—and by their side the giant skeletons 
of the two slaves—an affecting picture of human 
destruction. 

Professor Spinazzola now led us to the most re- 
cent part of these epoch-making excavations, which 
are putting an end to the hitherto accepted belief? 
that Pompeii was a one-storied city. These excava- 
tions will, when complete, unite the Via dell Abon- 
danzia with the Amphitheater. The excavations, 
which were undertaken with the utmost care even 
in the upper layers, led to the discovery of second 
stories with balconies toward the street. 

Seven houses thus far excavated show seven bal- 
conies, one of them even in the form of a loggia 

1 Obelius would seem not to have been very rich after all. 


S. A. H. 
2 Scholars have long discarded this belief. C. K. 
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with three delicate columns. All have the same 
length as the house front, over six meters, and are 
1.60 meter deep. Large doors open onto the bal- 
cony from the rooms behind. On one balcony a 
water jar is still standing. From the top of the 
unexcavated rubbish the view over this supposedly 
vanished type of city is especially good. The first 
house is decorated on the outside with frescoes 
showing the twelve greater gods in a row and 
beneath them a sacrifice with three priests around 
an altar on the street, on which remnants of the 
sacrifice and ashes lie. The other houses are cov- 
ered with election petitions for the city prefect. One 
of them is signed by women. Ought we to see in 
this the predecessors of our suffragettes, or is it 
an election joke? On one of the houses two wine 
jars, large and small, painted like an inn-keeper’s 
sign, indicate the local wine-shop, and next to it is 
a bar with jugs and drinking cups, and a copper 
kettle for warm water under which the ashes are 
still lying and in which crystal clear water, her- 
metically sealed, from the year 79 was found, an 
apparent impossibility. In the cast of a door can 
be seen a bell-cord, the bell once attached to which 
was also found. From this it is seen that the 
ancients made use of the bell as well as of the 
knocker. 

Translated from a letter of Rudolf Miiller, Special 
Correspondent, to the Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, 
March 21, 1912. 
RupoLtstTApT, GERMANY. 


S. A. Hurvsct. 
REVIEW 
The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Wilfred P. Mustard. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press (1911). 
Pp. 156. $1.50. 

Modern editions of the Italian humanists are not 
numerous even in Italy; in America they are a 
positive rarity. Professor Mustard’s edition of the 
Eclogues of Mantuan, therefore, is doubly welcome. 
It not only adds to the world’s scanty store of up- 
to-date texts in this field, but it sets a standard of 
broad and accurate scholarship which other workers 
will find it hard to equal. It is designed neither as 
a school textbook, nor solely as a book of refer- 
ence. It is for the scholarly reader and for the 
student of comparative literature. 

The contents consist of an Introduction (60 pp.). 
Text (58 pp.), Notes (16 pp.), and an Index of 
proper names and leading topics. 

The Introduction gives in concise and readable 
form, with full citation of authorities, the known 
facts about the life and works of Mantuan, and a 
comprehensive and suggestive treatment of his in- 
fluence (especially on English literature), his sources 
and his style. The ten Eclogues and the Dedicatory 
Epistle are edited with sound scholarship. The 
brief notes consist of illuminating parallel passages 
from classical and Renaissance authors, of historical 


comment, and of a few helps in vocabulary and 
syntax. In short, it is a book which will leave the 
reader’s thirst for knowledge fully satisfied and yet 
stimulate him to go further afield. 

Considering the scarcity of editions of Renais- 
sance Latin authors, it may not be amiss to raise the 
question of the general usefulness of the work. I 
believe that it is a valuable book for every teacher 
of the Classics to own. 

First, from the pedagogical point of view, what 
is its value? If it be our aim in teaching Latin to 
enable the educated man to handle the Latin lan- 
guage with ease and fluency, so as to extend the 
range of his reading and to use the language as a 
tool in history, philosophy, and various fields of 
scholarly work, then we make a great mistake to 
neglect the Mediaeval, Renaissance, and modern 
Latin authors. Fortunately this is being realized 
and such authors as Erasmus are again making their 
way into our curricula. For any teacher of Vergil’s 
Eclogues there is rich material for sight tests in 
this edition of Mantuan, though the lack of elemen- 
tary helps in the Notes would prevent its being used 
as a school reader. In a brief survey of the first 
five Eclogues, I have marked the following pas- 
sages as suitable for sight tests: 1. 11-35, 89-151; 2. 
I-20, 34-65, 109-146; 3. 17-33, 89-155; 4. 110-250 (in 
judicious selections) ; and all of 5. 

Secondly, what is the value of the book from the 
scholarly point of view? Any author once popular, 
even though he has since fallen into oblivion, de- 
serves to be edited in accordance with modern stan- 
dards of scholarship and put at the disposal of stu- 
dents of literature and Kulturgeschichte. It is 
simply a question of making historical documents 
available, and there can be no division of opinion 
on that question. When the historical document is 
of itself humanly interesting and is presented in 2 
human way, as in the present .case, the service to 
scholarship is doubly great. 
Co_uMBIA UNIVERSITY. Dean P. LocKwoon. 

The attention of readers of THe CLAssiIcaL 
WEEKLY is called to the recent appearance of the 
third edition of Die griechische and lateinische Lit- 
eratur und Sprache, by Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
Krumbacher, Wackernagel, Leo, Norden, and Skutsch 
(in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil I, Abteilung VIII : 
pages VIII + 582. Teubner, 1912). There are many 
things in this great work of far more importance 
than the one detail of which I shall speak, but it 
may be noted that these eminent authorities, to say 
nothing of others (Schanz, Geschichte der rémischen 
Literatur®, in Miiller’s Handbuch VIII, II, 1 (1911), 
and Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik*, in Miiller’s 
Handbuch II, are unanimous for the spelling of the 
name of Rome’s great epic poet as Vergil, a signifi- 
cant fact that cannot fail to have its influence. Ref- 
erence may be made here to THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
1.49. E. B. LEAs. 
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Caesar for Sight Reading 


By Towle and Jenks 
CLOTH .40 


This book includes the most interesting 
portions of Caesar, and is so carefully edited 
that the class which has been well drilled on 
the first two books of the Gallic War will be 
able to read this readily and with pleasure. 
Special stress is laid on acquiring a vocabulary. 


D. C. Heath & Company 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


HALE’S FIRST LATIN BOOK 


Miss Elsie Garland Hobson of the Francis Shimer Acad- 
emy, Mount Carroll, [linois, writes us: “My first year 
class has covered thirty-six lessons in the First Latin 
Book in eleven weeks T have never had a class that 
learned as much Latin in the same length of time, nor one 
that could use its knowledge so intelligently. I find 
the book luctd and well graded 

In Hale's Latin Composition Part One, 
the easy sentences and adequate notes on difficult con- 
structions make ita very satisfactory tert-book, It is not 
over the heads or beyond the powers of an average second 


year class.” 


based on Caesar, 


Do you know these books? 
ATKINSON, MENTZNER & COMPANY 
New York Chicago Dallas 


Boston 





White’s FIRST GREEK BOOK 


| Over 80 per cent. of the schools in the country 
that teach beginning Greek are using White’s 
First Greek Book. It is the simplest and most 
sensible book for beginners and gives an ex- 
cellent understanding of the essentials of Greek 
preparatory to a reading course. 
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BOOKS FOR SIGHT READING 


SECOND YEAR LATIN SIGHT READING 


Edited by Arthur L. Janes, Boys’ High 
School, Brooklyn. 


THIRD YEAR LATIN SIGHT READING 
Edited by J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss 
School, # eville, Conn. 


Price go cents each 
CIRCULARS ON REQUEST. 
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WHY 


rT} . ” 

A Latin Grammar, by PROFESSOR H. 
E. BurtTON, of Dartmouth College, is the best 
grammar for both secondary schools and col- 
leges on the market to-day: 

In it Latin seems more like a living language 
than in any other grammar. 
Its treatment of the formation of words under 
the separate parts of speech is clear and logical. 
It has a most effective method of showing the 
relative importance of the facts stated. 
837 Pages 90 Cents 
Send for descriptive circular 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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